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THE HONOR OF OUR CALLING. 
ITS NATURAL AND ACQUIRED CHARACTER—THE OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON US. 
(Continued from the November Number.) 


Tue teacher should possess mature judgment, a knowledge of human 
nature, and especially a knowledge of the nature and demands of the in- 
tellect. The principal mission of science is the development of intellect; 
the educator, therefore, must not only know the intellect, but he should 
be familiar with science in its various branches, that he may know how to 
deal it out as intellectual food. ‘That one who merely knows the letters 
is sufficiently educated to teach them, needs no confutation; it is extreme 
folly. 

The greatest of all demands upon the educator is self-control. The 
passionate man can scarcely drive an ox, or hold a plow; but nowhere 
else does passion do as much evil as in the school. But, how great a 
work is this! Many have fought; but few have won. “ He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” It has become a motto, that he who would rule oth- 
ers must first rule himself. 

The next great labor is the government of others. Pupils, from near 
the cradle to the age of manhood, must be governed. Government in 
school is as necessary as air and light. It is a principle in nature that 
wherever there is action there must be control; and control must be the 
result of fixed law, or educated reason. Youth is peculiarly full of ac 
tion ungarded, since reason in the human mind develops slowly. The 
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power which impels youth is passion, which is as sure to drive man upon 
shoals and rocks, as the unstable wind a ship at sea; and, as much as the 
ship needs a helmsman, so much needs youth a governor. No more 
inclined is the ship to follow the impulse of the wind, than youth the 
impulse of passion; nor is wind more unreasonable than passion. “ A 
child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame;”’ and a school left to 
itself is a bedlam. The educated, enlightened reason of parents and 
teachers must always be present to guide the otherwise erring feet of 
children. 

Goverament, when applied to the elements or brutes, and often to men, 
means merely control; but should be very differently understoood when 
applied to youth at the home fireside, or in the schoolroom. Those who 
govern youth should ever have in view the welfare of the man, and the 
great and important end of his existence. A child that has been merely 
eontrolled, must be controlled still; but the child that is governed will 
learn to govern himself. The child that has ever been borne in the 
arms, must be carried still; but the child that is led will soer learn to 
walk. The first great point in real government is to obtain ‘ue will of 
the governed, or, in other words, the consent of the will. The want of 
it in the family will bring gray hairs and sorrow, confusion and shame, in 
the schoolroom it will create a dogged resistance to rule, and enltivate 
hatred, malice, and deceit, and will, in time, most surely overthrow the 
teacher’s authority; and, more than all, cultivates in the heart a spirit of 
rebellion, and leaves the man with a fund of knowledge to be used as an 
engine of mischief. 

It is hard, very hard, to obtain the consent of the child’s will against 
the demands of his keen appetites, but, for a time, comparatively casy to 
compel him to yield. There are a thousand ways of securing apparent 
outward obedience, mere submission; and with this many are satisfied. 
Ife who labors for wages secks nothing more. Many of our cotemporaries 
secure order, as it were, in perfection, and exhibit as thorough drill as is 
seen in a standing army, while there is, at the same time, as little moral 
growth in the heart of the pupil as in the heart of the soldicr of the camp. 
The cold, haughty look, the face of steel, the iron arm, the scathing, 
biting, bitter sentence, cause pupils to crouch and cower like timid girls 
in a thunder storm, and by forbidding, frigid, overbearing manners, 
through awe, drive out every ray of natural affection, and noble, inde- 
pendent manliness. Such are usually led merely by ambitious motives, 
and, supposing the public generally look at educational interests through 
the blind eye, regard themselves as undiscovered in the shallowness of their 
labors. ‘They labor to win, regard themselves as Alexanders, believe they 
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possess the only recipe to ensure success in pedagogy, which, however, 
they do not mean to reveal until the day of their death. 

In such schools, time shows that while there is exhibited the farce of 
beauty, yet within there is growing a stubborn heart, full of hatred and 
deceit; and that, although its impulses are covered, they are not dead, 
and will, in time, like covered fires or sleeping volcanoes, break forth into 
vigorous action. 

The history of our higher institutions shows conclusively that their 
government has failed to reach the will and win the heart. The smoth- 
ered, ungoverned spirit breaks forth in fiendish, wolfish midnight pow- 
wows, plays tricks upon dignitaries in a thousand ways, acts like a wild 
drunken spirit, and shelters itself through secret combinations. The old 
style of institutions, where government is a mere iron fisted tyrant, with- 
out heart or soul, and where moral instruction and prayer are dealt out by 
machinery, are not worshiped as formerly, and unless they wake up with 
the waking world they may sleep till the world sleeps again. 

We are likely to be cheated out of every thing that is dear to us, and 
be ourselves eaten up by educated villainy. Skillful, selfish, greedy men 
scramble and struggle for every high place and good thing that comes un- 
der their view, as reckless of justice as greedy, filthy harpies, or hungry, 
ruthless bears. ‘These wars and these floods of passion make men think, 
and sober thought tells men not to pay so dear for so poorathing. Reflec- 
tion tells the world that science, a white head, and a black heart make an 
oid villain. Knowledge is as much an engine of good or evil as the sword. 
If the sword be in the hand of justice, and knowledge in the hand of wis- 
dom, peace will be like a river and prosperity like a flood. But, that 
wisdom be the handmaid of knowledge, they must be cultivated together, 
and grow as twin sisters, and be cherished by the same tender hand. 
Knowledge is 2 much more hardy plant than wisdom. Knowledge springs 
from every action; wisdom from a part and folly from a part. Wisdom 
grows only in its own peculiar scil, and can no more be cultivated in youth 
without real government than wild animals can be tamed without first 
caging them; there is no real government that does not reach the will. 
Governments that secure not the hearts of the people, crumble; the king 
that is not beloved must be guarded by a band of armed men. It is ill- 
will that drives princes from their thrones, throws crowns to the dust, 
overturns kingdoms, and throws the world into tumult and anarchy. It 
has at last become a motto of the free that the government must obtain 
the consent of the governed. 

But what a task we thus throw upon the educator. He must forget 
himself in the love of humanity, must sacrifice present ease and comfort 
for the future welfare of others, he must secure over the pupil a greater 
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influence than is exercised by the pupil’s own passions and appetites. 
None but those who have had experience in the government of children 
can comprehend their countless inventions to secure the end of their de- 
sires, and to avoid mental and physical labor. Every manner of deceit 
is practiced to show the appearance of study, and every possible device is 
employed to make their lives miserable. They will communicate when 
they acknowledge it gives them no pleasure, laugh without reason, make 
disagreeable noises with their feet, hands, papers, and books, and at the 
same time confess it gives no pleasure, and would really cost nothing on 
their part to avoid it. Many children watch the teacher for hours, days, and 
terms, make their lips move as if studying, slyly steal recitations from 
books, and generally spend their school days with just as little labor as 
will possibly pass, while their only real study is spent in discovering 
means to avoid study. Now, if we mistake not, the mass of teachers labor 
to check these evil ways, and never really remove them. And so with 
parents at home; they quarrel with the same little faults for months and 
years, and quarrel still, because they do not labor to eradieate, but merely 
to hold in check; and all on the principle that it is easier for one day, or 
for the present, to check than to cure. The school that is merely held in 
check by the presence of the teacher is not governed. The teacher must 
at first control, and his presence secure right action, but his labor must 
soon bring it from another source; it must be brought from within the 
pupil, else, in point of morality and real manliness, the teacher sends the 
pupil into the world worse than he finds him. Communications, disagree- 

able noises, lying, and ill manners of all kinds may be almost, if not 

completely educated from a schoolroom, but they can never be driven out; 

and let every teacher know, once for all, that if by his own force he merely 

drives evil back, and forces submission, he is like one who dams a 
river which will continue to rise till it finally breaks forth, and all its 
accumulated force will spread terror and destruction. 

We cannot govern or guide a machine whose action we do not under- 
stand; no more can teachers govern children without comprehending their 
natures. In the infant the will and appetites very soon appear in their 
full strength; and, indeed, nearly if not all animal passions, but they are 
entirely without the guide of reason, and many long years must roll around 
before this distinguishing and most noble element of man’s nature ap- 
pears in full strength. Its dawn may be early, but its growth is exceed- 
ingly slow. Many appeal to children as if they really stand in the light 
of reason, and wonder that they do not act more for future good, but let 
not mothers or teachers lose their patience and their own reason by 
endeavoring to guide children by what they do not possess. The reason 
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of parents and teachers must guide youth until their own is sufficiently 
developed to be employed. From the very first dawn of reason it should 
be appealed to, but not fully trusted; and as it develops in the youthful 
mind it should be more and more exercised, while the restraint of the 
governor should be less and less exerted. As the nurse of the infant body 
teaches the act of walking, so should the nurse of the mind and soul in- 
struct in the duty of self-reliance, self-guidance, and in general self gov- 
ernment. None but the good should be employed in teaching, none but 
the humane, lovers of humanity, the purely unselfish, the truly enlightened 
and intelligent. The humane soul is fitted for much good or much evil, 
much joy or sorrow. The soul is of too much yalue to be spoiled by the 
passionate, the selfish, ond the ignorant. If the world could see itself 
and its own interest without thought of cost or labor, all lands would be 
searched for the governors and instructors of youth, The teacher of youth 
holds in his hands immortal jewels, and the loss of one is an infinite loss, 
while the gain of one is an infinite gain; he holds in his hands the peace 
of the family and fireside, the welfare of society, the strength of states, 
the elevation of nations, and the perpetuity of freedom and good will 
among men, and, more than all, the destiny of souls in eternity. 

After the teacher has mastered himself and science, and performed his 
duty in the government of youth, we demand still another most disagree- 
able task; the teacher may, indeed, look upon all other parts of his labor 
with joy. We refer to our connection with parents, guardians, and pro- 
perty-holders, and the necessity of pleasing all, inasmuch as they are the 
rulers and supporters of schools. It would truly be an easier task to 
please all, did all know with what they would be pleased. Few men 
claim to be judges of horses, few of watches, few indeed of law, but all 
that possess the human form claim to be judges of schools. All have been 
there, have seen them, many have taught, so that all, without distinction, 
men, women, and children, consider themselves bound to pass judgment, 
So are all judges of the merits of books. The little boy that cannot de- 
fine addition, or name a relative pronoun, feels himself a competent judge, 
thinks Adams’ arithmetic better than Davics’, and that Smith’s is the best 
grammar, because he can understand it. The teacher’s opinion is of no 
account, (which, however, is too often true). Three Irishmen, late from 
Erin, discovered a red squirrel, and being much delighted with his spright- 
liness, gave their opinions of hisname. One was sure it was a humming. 
bird, another thought it was a wild turkey, while the last, still more sure, 
said he believed it was an alligator. So people, as poorly qualified to 
judge of schools, as readily pass judgment. The poorest school generally 
has its full number of supporters, and often the best its full amount of 
opposition. Real merit weighs nothing, and very few teachers can ever 
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feel what men most desire—a permanent home. The enemy will find him 
and root him out. It is usually pleasant to follow fixed principle and 
established law; but there is no law, no steady purpose, no sense of just- 
ice, no common sense to whim, and whim is the fitful wind that wafts the 
teacher’s barque. The fashionable lady must have her daughter study 
music and drawing. The wealthy lady will not have her daughter attend 
the district school with so many poor and yulgar children. This fine old 
gentleman wishes his boy to study Latin, surveying, and navigation ; 
says he is quite forward for one of his age; don’t want him to mingle 
with other boys; fears he will learn bad habits. Fearful lady must have 
her children change seats for certain good private reasons. The econom- 
ical man that spends from ten to two hundred dollars annually to gratify 
miserable appetites, will not buy any more books for his children, to suit 
the whimsical teachers. The tender mother will not have her child’s 
ears pulled. Philosopher declares that corporal punishment is entirely 
unnecessary, anda teacher that will whip is not fit to teach, for he himselt 
has taught and tried it, so the argument is unanswerable. The resolute 
man sends word that he wants his boy whipped. The brave man says 
the teacher will never strike his boy but once. And so whims are multi- 
plied, and one might as well expect to make a tight shoe fit casy on a 
gouty foot, or cook always to suit a crazy, whimsical dyspeptic, as to please 
all the patrons ofa school. These troubles come heavy upon the beginner, 
but in him who shows himself qualified for the station, most people con- 
fide, and his path is comparatively unobstructed. 

These are perplexities, they are minor troubles which follow teachers as 
flies follow horses; but the great enemy of schools is the money-God. In 
man there dwells a principle which, if it rules, renders him as mean as 4 
brute. The strongest dog will seize the bone. Governments are said to 
be a public benefit, and therefore must be a public expense, and be sup- 
ported by each individual, according to the amount of property preserved 
and defended. Yet the great class of men who are ruled by selfishness, 
like the miserable swine that feels perfectly satisfied if he himself sleeps 
warm, use every means to secrete their property from taxation, will de 
scend to all sorts of deception—even to a false oath—that they may com- 
pel their more honest neighbor to pay for the benefits which they them- 
selves receive, and by which they are defended. Public schools are no 
less a public benefit than governments, and have an equal right to public 
support, yet the school seems to present a greater opportunity for war. 
The power and wealth of a land lie primarily in its number of honest, 
ndustrious, intelligent citizens. We need but a few pages of history and 
and an eye that can penetrate benighted countries for proof. The present 
ite of the city of New-York was purchased of savages for about fourteen 
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dollars. Although William Penn paid the full value of Pennsylvania, yet 
still he did not pay a thousandth part of its present value. In central 
Africa land has really no sale value; ivory lies decaying upon the ground, 


or is used for a homely fence; coal, iron, silver, and gold excite not greedy 
acquisitiveness; a brass button sells higher than a sovereign, and a negro 
slave is exchanged for two pair of heavy boots. It is hardly necessary to 
multiply words to show that from the principles referred to, sprung all our 
success, our wealth, and our honor, and that these principles, which are 
honesty, industry, and intelligence, are the fruits of education, and edu- 
cation the offspring of schools. That wealth lies in intelligence is well 
known. Merchants know it, speculators know it, land holders know it, 
the rich everywhere know it. ‘The father of one child knows it, and the 
father of ten, and the mourning, childless know it. Why do not merchants 
locate among savages? A few do, but merely to buy their gold for the 
worth of brass, and their furs for cotton. Why are there not bankers 
among the Creeks? Why are they not located in the villages of the 
Sioux ? Why doos not the wealthy opponent of the public school give 
his daughter in marriage to a Winnebago? Ah! well do all know the 
worth of intelligence, the power of knowledge, and the beauty and glory 
of wisdom. It is educated manhood that wakes up the sleeping soil, 
covers the earth with good, that gathers in the golden harvest, that clothes 
the naked, that feeds the hungry. It is the cultivated mind that applies 
the strength of the ox and the fleetness of the horse; that bridles the 
river, that turns to use the flying winds, that makes the lightning its 
swift messenger, that makes beautiful palaces of dull clay, that rouses the 
dead ore to active life, that covers the sea with ships and the land with 
mighty engines of wealth. It is the developed intellect that flies through 
the upper air, that mingles with the stars, that follows the moon in her 
course, that overtakes the constellations in their orbits, that weighs the 
sun, that measures the distance to the polar star. It is the enlightened 
soul that worships God. Then is it unjust to ask the rich of their abun- 
dance to give, and the poor to cast in their mite. 

Yet, there is misery in the land, nakedness and hunger, wild passion, 
evil habits, ignorance, covetousness, greediness, theft, and murder. Yet 
there are resources undeveloped, mines undiscovered, beauty and greatness 
unknown. Yet is an ocean of labor before us. Much is done for the 
building up of knowledge, and much wealth willingly dedicated, though 
a majority of man’s strength is yet wasted, and his wealth misapplied. 
Could we turn the rivers of waste into the treasury of schools we should 
see prosperity yet unknown. Tad we but the wealth that is devoted to 
the filthy weed and the poisonous liquor, the means and instruments of 
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knowledge would be abundant. Thus does the labor of the teacher accu- 
mulate, the importance of his position increase, and, through success, the 
honor of his calling become magnified. 





CONSCIENCE. 


When, along with his children, clothed in the skins of wild beasts, dis- 
traught, wan, in the midst of tempests, Cain fled from before Jehoyah, as 
night was falling, the gloomy man came to the foot of a mountain in a great 
plain; his weary wife and his panting children said to him, “ Let us lie down 
on the ground and sleep.’ Cain, not sleeping, sat thinking at the foot of 
the mountain. Raising his head, he saw in the depths of the funeral heay- 
ens an eye, wide open in the darkness, gazing fixedly on him through the 
night. ‘TI am too near,” he said, trembling. He awakened his sleeping 
children, his weary wife, and renewed his woeful journey, going thirty days 
and thirty nights, silent, pale, furtive—startled at every sound, not looking 
behind him, without truce, without rest, till he reached the shore of the sea. 
“‘ Let us rest here,’ he said, ‘‘ for it is a sure asylum; we have reached 
the bounds of the world.’’ And as he sits down, he sees the eye in the 
same place in the lurid horizon. And black horror seizes him, and he cries, 
“Hide me!” and Jabel, the father of those who live under tents in the 
desert, drew a tent about him; and when he sat encompassed by its dark 
folds, little Tsilla, his son’s child, fair as the morning, asks, ‘You no longer 
see anything?”’ And Cain answers, ‘I still see the eye.” And Tubal 
built about him a wall of brass; but that eye still gazed uponhim. ‘Then 
Tubal Cain and his brothers built a great city, with walls as thick as 
mountains, and wrote upon the gate, ‘God shall not enter;” and they 
placed Cain in a great tower of stone within, and there the eye looked 
steadfastly on the dreary, haggard man. Then he said, “Let me dwell 
under the ground, in the loneliness of the grave, where none shall see, 
where I shall see nothing more.”” And they made him a cave under ground; 
and Cain said, “It is good.” Then he went down into it; and when he 
was seated there in the dark, and they had closed it up with a great stone, 
the eye was in the tomb and looked on Cain.— Victor Hugo. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


On account of the importance of Institutes as one of the agencies cal- 
culated to elevate the standard of qualifications, and give direction and 
efficiency to the efforts of teachers, and because of the interest felt by 
our people in the first regular series ever held in our State, we give this 
month the full proceedings of a portion of them, and shall conclude the 
account in our next issue.—Eb. JOURNAL. 


ELKHORN. 


The Institute at this place was to organize on Monday evening, Oct. 3, 
but so many teachers were in attendance that a session was held during 
the afternoon, and general remarks were made by Prof. J. G. MeMynn, of 
Racine, Prof. John Ogden, of Ohio, and Prof. F. A. Allen, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On Monday evening, Chancellor Barnard addressed the Institute and 
citizens, at the Union Church, upon “ Public Education.”” On Tuesday 
morning the Institute was formally opened, and the exercises proper be- 
gan. The daily exercises, held at the Court-Iouse, were conducted by 
Profs. Allen and Ogden, and were of a nature to be peculiarly interesting 
to teachers. The evenings were devoted to educational addresses by 
Messrs. Craig, Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, Allen, and 
Ogden. On Wednesday evening the ladies of the Institute presented 
Messrs. Allen and Ogden each a set of silver forks, accompanied by the 
following address by Miss Bradford, of Delavan:— 

“« Profs. Allen and Ogden:—In the name and behalf of the ladies who 
have been under your instruction the present week, I tender you our 
heartfelt thanks for your sympathy with us in the noble calling of teach- 
ing ; we thank you for the many suggestions given, not only in regard to 
our intellectual progress, but also the higher development of our spiritual 
nature. As you go from us to another field of labor, we would assure 
you of our sincere desire for your success, and in their name I present 
you with these memorials as a slight token of our appreciation of your 
kindness, and also to show our remembrance of those whom you have left 
behind. Accept them with the kind regards of the givers, and let us ever 
be remembered by you.”’ 

The following responses, substantially, were made by the Gentlemen : 

Mr. Allen said that he had been through many such scenes, and still 
a scene like that, in all its aspects, was very unusual. It was not com- 
mon to see so much friendliness and good feeling as had been manifested 
by the teachers here throughout the session. They had shown this genu- 
ine kindliness in many ways, not only to him and his friend Mr. Ogden, 
but to each other. ‘ And now,” said he, “ this last evening of our meet- 
ing is one long to be remembered. 
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‘For myself, ladies, your present acquires a double value, in that you 
show your regard, not only for me, but for the ‘dear ones at home,’ to 
whom my heart constantly turns back with a tender longing. It is very 
grateful to me to be so remembered, with them. What canI say, beloved 
friends, except that, heartily and sincerely, I thank you.” Mr. Allen 
went on to speak of the many discouragements which must be met by 
teachers—that their reward was not always in this world, but in that 
higher and better existence to which we aspire, and that, although he 
should probably never meet them all again upon earth, he hoped in a bet- 
ter world to enjoy with them that endless communion of love, of which 
all these acts of kindness gave us a foretaste. ‘‘ Go on, teachers,’’ said 
he, “in your noble work ; do not let the trials and vexations you will 
most certainly meet, lead you to ‘be weary in well doing.’ Praying that 
the blessing of God may go with you, I would say again, for all your kind- 
ness to me, and particularly for this last token of your friendship, I thank 
you.” 

Mr. Ogden said that this was all too sudden and unexpected—that the 
thoughts and feelings rushing upon him wonld not allow him to say much. 
“Let me confess,” said he, ‘‘ that I am oppressed with a feeling of deep 
humility. What have I done that you should so load me with kindness ? 
I feel that my poor labors do not deserve it. But, in making me humble, 
you fill me with courage and strength to pursue the noble calling in which 
weare all engaged. Your kindness will never be forgotten; I will inscribe 
upon your shining gift ‘Teachers of Wisconsin in Walworth County,’ asa 
memento of the hours you have made so pleasant to me. 

“‘My brother, Mr. Allen, spoke of the better world beyond this. Yes, 
I expect to meet you there, and not only to meet you, but that we shall 
know each other as friends. We shall be very happy there, but I believe 
that even then I shall look back to this evening and call it, as I now do, 
one of the brightest spots in my existence. Again, and again, I thank 


bP 


you. 


The Institute closed on Friday evening with a ‘‘ Sociable’’ at Remer’s 
Hall, when all enjoyed a general good time. 

A County Teachers’ Association was organized, which will be of great 
value to teachers, and the cause of education generally. 

During the session the following resolutions were adopted. 


Resolved, That we congratulate the teachers of this State in having so great and 
good aman as Chancellor Barnard to execute the will of our Normal School Board— 
and we earnestly desire to see him continued in his present position, and furnished 
with ample means to carry out his noble designs. 

Resolved, That this body of teachers are determined to carry into practice the ex- 
cellent suggestions received during the session of this institute; that our public 
schools, and, through them, our community, may fully realize the benefits designed in 
these instructions, and that we return our heartfelt thanks to Profs. Allen and Ogden 
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for the uniform kindness and gentlemanly manner in which they have borne with 
our errors, answered our questions, enlightened our understandings, and improved our 
hearts. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, regard propriety of dress in the school-room of 
much importance, and that we shonld see to it that, in point of neatness and adapta- 
tion to business, our dress be such as we would willingly see reproduced by those close 
imitators, our pupils. 

Resolved, That the teachers of each township should assemble every other Saturday 
for the purpose of reviewing their labors of the past week, comparing methods, and 
thus more fully preparing themselves for the duties that succeed. 

Resolved, The compensation of male and femaie teachers should be equal, where 
equal services have ‘been rendered. 

Resolved, That we recognize the excellence of Town instead of School District Li- 
braries, as recommended by our present State Superintendent, and would rejoice to 
see it adopted. 

Resolved, That we consider the frequent change of teachers a great detriment to 
the success of our country schools, and that we urge upon all interested the propriety 
of emrloying teachers by the year. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Arrangements, for their energy in preparing ac- 
commodations for us, and their courteous attentions to us during our stay here, re- 
ceive our warmest thanks. 

Resolved, That to the citizens of Elkhorn, for the kindly manner in which they have 
thrown wide the doors of their homes and hearts, and particularly to the ladies, who, 

sacrificing their earnest desire to participate in the pleasure and profit of these exer- 
cises, have self-denyingly remained at home to provide for the demands of our bodily 
wants; to the Trustees of Union Church for their practice of the precept, “ Conde- 
seend to men cf low estate,” and to Sheriff Stone for the use of the Court Room, we 
tender our warmest thanks and deepest gratitude. 


SHEBOYGAN. 


Agreeable to the circular of the Hon. Henry Barnard, Chancellor of the 
Wisconsin State University, a large audience was in attendance at the 
Congregational Church in this city, on Monday evening, including a num- 
ber of teachers, expecting to hear from him an address on the subject of 
“‘ Public Instruction.” 

Rev. J. B. Pradt was called to the chair, and J. C. Mead, Esq., ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Mr. Pradt, on taking the chair, stated that Mr. Barnard would not be 
present to deliver his address, and introduced to the audience Prof. C. H. 
Allen, of the Westchester, (Penn.) Normal School, who delivered an able 
and instructive address upon the benefits to be derived by the organization 
of Teachers’ Institutes, the responsibilities and duties devolving upon 
teachers, both in the moral and physical training of the young, closing 
with an earnest appeal to teachers to be more interested in the faithful 
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discharge of the duties of their vocation, remembering that upon them 
depends the character and usefulness of the future men and women of our 
country. 

Remarks were then made by Messrs. Pradt, Brown, Graves, Ellis, Pot- 
ter, and Williams, upon the subject of Institutes, neglect of parents to 
take an interest in our schools—of the apathy existing in the public mind 
as regards the education of the “abundant crop of children now growing 
up in our midst,’’ making the vocation of the Common School teacher one 
of greater honor, influence, and permanence, by increasing its pecuniary 
reward, and requiring better qualifications. 

On motion, Messrs. Pradt, Graves, Williams, Allen, and Drury were 
appointed a committee to prepare a series of resolutions and questions 
for discussion on Tuesday evening. 

On Tuesday, a. u., the Institute convened in the Union School Iouse. 
During the day, exercises were conducted in the several branches of 
study pursued in Common Schools, by Prof. C. H. Allen, assisted by 
other persons, and frequent discussions were held on the subjects involved, 
and on the matters of school organization and government. 

On Tuesday evening the Institute, together with a large number of our 
citizens, convened, when II. N. Ross, Esq., was called to the chair, and 
the committee reported the following preamble and resolutions for dis- 
cussion:— 

WuereEas, An effectual supervision of our public schools is desirable and necessary, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment of the of County Superintendent. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent should be elected by a convention o 
County Superintendents. 

Resolved, That the interests of our schools would be better promoted by the estab- 

lishment of the Township or Union District system, and Central High Schools. 
Resolved, That the profession of teaching should be elevated and made more per- 
manent. 

Resolved, That the work of teaching should be committed principally to the hands 


of females. 


The first of these resolutions being taken up, elicited a warm discuss- 
ion, but was carried almost unanimously. 

On Wednesday morning of the exercises were opened by prayer by 
Rev. C. W. Camp. A large delegation was present from Manitowoc 
County, and the whole number of teachers and persons designing to teach 
in attendance this day was upwards of fifty. 

The exercises were continued as on the preceding day, the teachers par- 
taking freely in the discussions, and contributing the results of their ex- 
perience. 

A Board of Critics was appointed, on motion, to report such grammat- 
ical errors as might be observed in the language of the members of the 
Institute. 
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On Wednesday eve, the Institute, with a large and intelligent audience 
of citizens, convened at the Congregational Church, Dr. J. J. Brown in 
the chair, and listened to an eloquent address from Jared Thompson, A. 
B., of Manitowoc, on “‘ Human Progress.” 

The following resolution was then called up for discussion: — 


Resolved, That the State Superintendent should be oppointed by a convention of 
County Superintendents. 


Mr. Pradt supported the affirmative, after which the discussion was 
postponed. 

The President then introduced to the audience Prof. Daniels, (of Wau- 
kesha College,) the State Geologist, who delivered a highly interesting 
and instructive address upon the ‘Physical Structure of the Earth ;” 
pointing out very clearly how the school teacher may impart to children 
many important facts in regard to the subject, and arguing the utility of 
the exercise as a means of improving the mind, and elevating the religious 
nature of the pupil. 

On motion, the thanks of the audience were presented to the the speak- 
ers, and the meeting adjourned. 

More than sixty teachers and persons designing to teach are in attend- 
ance upon the Institute, and we observed also several school officers. 

The exercises on Thursday were conducted upon the same general plan 
as those of the preceding days, the interest manifestly increasing as the 
exercises proceed. 

Thursday evening the Institute and public listened to an entertaining 
but saddening account of the people and schools in that region known as 
“Egypt ’’ (in Illinois) from C. B. Rogers, of Beloit; who also congratu- 
lated the audience upon the great contrast in their poor, exhibited in the 
condition of things found in our State. 

The exercises of Friday a. m. were similar in their cheracter to those 
of previous days. The subjects treated upon were, Penmanship, and 
the best method of teaching it in our public schools, in the discussion of 
which much of interest and profit was elicited; Written Arithmetic, and 
the manner in which it should be presented to classes, and a discussion 
upon the principles of school organization and government. 

In the afternoon the subject of the benefits of Music in schools was 
discussed; it was suggested that a teacher of vocal music might be em- 
ployed to assist different schools in succession, and that the time may 
come when the ability to teach this art will be considered of great import- 
ance, if not indispensible. 

“<Yopical recitation” was next dwelt upon; when it was argued that 
pupils, according to their capacity, should be taught to express them- 
selves in their own language, and not allowed to confine their recitations 
to a parrot-like repetition of answers found in the text-book. This was 
illustrated in various ways. 
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At this stage it was announced that Dr. Barnard had arrived in town, 
when a ‘ rainbow of smiles’ arched the schoolroom. Dr. Barnard being 
soon after introduced, lost little time in falling to work; first by seeking 
important statistical information from the teachers in attendance, and then 
by drawing forth from them a statement of the various difficulties encoun- 
tered in the discharge of their dutics. 

Mr. Craig, editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, ably addressed 
the Institute upon the subject of the consolidation of the school districts 
of a town under one general board. After this a lively discussion arose 
upon the matter of religious instruction in schools. Remarks were made 
by Messrs. Camp, Craig, Carey, Graves, and Ellis. All agreed that some 
instruction should be given, but the speakers were more happy in stating 
the difficulties of the subject than in solving them. 

The crowning part of the exercises of the Institute was the address of 
Dr. Barnard. This was based in part upon the statement of the difficul- 
ties of teachers, elicited from them in the afternoon, such as want of uni- 
formity of text-books, irregularity of attendance, the want of graded 
schools, the mixture of the German element in our population, ete. His 
remarks fully sustained his reputation as an educator of wide experience 
and comprehensive views. 

The following resolutions were presented and severally adopted by the 
Institute: — 


By Mr. O. R. Bacon, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Teachers’ Institute, tender to the citizens of 
Sheboygan our sincere thanks for the kindness with which we have been received and 
entertained during the session, and we desire to assure them that this kindness will 
be long remembered, and that we shall ever recur to our visit here as a bright spot 
upon the page of life. 

By Mr. Jared Thompson, 

Resolved, That, as workers in the great cause of education, we feel under lasting 
obligations to the Hon. Henry Barnard for having furnished us with this means of 
improvement, and that we sincerely hope that these efforts to elevate the common 
schools may be continued and crowned with abundant success. 

By Mr. A. N. Ladd, 

Resolved, That the instructions given to us by Prof. Allen cannot fail to make us 
better teachers, and as he goes from us he bears with him our warmest wishes for his 
welfare and prosperity. 

By Mr. Bacon, 

Resolved, That our thanks are especially due to the Rev. J. B. Pradt for the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements which have contributed so much to the pleasure as well 
as the profit of the members of the Institute. 

By Mr. C. S. Canright, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Institute, extend to the Trustees and Society 
of the Congregational Chuch our warmest thanks for the use of their Church for the 
public exercises of the session. 
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The Institute then adjourned with the gencral feeling that the session 
had been a profitable one to the teachers in attendance, and that its results 
would be manifest in the improvement of our schools. It was, however, 
a matter of regret that there were no more male teachers in attendance 
from this county. The female teachers certainly evinced the most enter- 
prise in the matter, as they do in all good works. 

WAUPUN, 

Upwards of one hundred teachers were in attendance at the Institute 
held in this village last week, and we are assured by those who have at- 
tended many other Institutes, that in none had they observed so much 
and so general talent and intelligence. 

Monday’s proceedings were opened by H. P. Brown, who called the 
Institute to order, and made a few introductory remarks. Hi. P. Brown 
was elected Secretary for the session, and after an address by Mr. Allen 
upon the nature and character of a Teachers’ Institute and the position 
and influence of teachers, and remarks by Messrs. Brown and Harvey, 
the Institute was declared adjourned till 7} oclock in the evening. The 
evening session was opened by singing and prayer. Dr. Barnard, Chan- 
cellor of the State University, and agent of the Board of Normal School 
Regents, then delivered an exceedingly practical address to a large and 
attentive audience. The lecture was full of suggestions—instructive to 
teachers as well as to parents, and the impression made upon the minds 
of the audience are not easily to be effaced. 

Tuesday.—Opened by reading Scriptures, and prayer. Dr. Barnard 
made a short address, and, as his presence was necessary at the Institute 
in session at Appleton, left the association in the hands of Profs. Allen 
and Ogden. Prof. Allen then conducted a very instructive exercise in 
Mental Arithmetic, and gave avery interesting lecture on notation. The 
following subjects were introduced and ably treated during the day : 
Grammar, by Prof. Allen; Science of Education and Art of Teaching by 
Charts, by Prof. Ogden; Reading, by Prof. Allen; Geography and To- 
pography, by Prof. Ogden; Composition, by Prof. Allen; Orthography, 
by Prof. Ogden. In the evening a highly interesting lecture was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Allen. 

Wednesday.—Besides exercises in Arithmetic, Geography, etc., con- 
ducted by Profs. Allen and Ogden, the following were introduced: Calis- 
thenics, by Mr. Pickett; Duties of the School-Room, by Prof. Ogden. A 
recess was taken in the afternoon, and the members visited the State 
Prison. A committee to take into consideration the matter of organizing 
a permanent Teachers’ Association for the counties of Dodge, Fond du Lac, 
and Green Lake, was appointed as, follows: Messrs. Pickett, Willard, and 
Purmoit, and Misses Hall and Bissell. Messrs. Harvey, Willard, Fry, 
Miss C. Merrill, and Mrs. Pickett were appointed a committee on reso- 
lutions. Prof. Ogden delivered a very instructive lecture in the evening. 
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Thursday.—Same subjects as previous days, with the addition of the 
following: Teaching, by Prof. Ogden; Concert Recitations and Object 
Lessons, by Prof. Allen. In the evening Rev. Mr. Delaney, and Mr. 
Craig lectured with good effect. 

‘riday.—Same subjects continued with the addition of Punctuation. 
In the evening Mr. Gray delivered an excellent address. Miss Collier, of 
Horicon, rendered extracts from Hiawatha in a very happy and artistic 
manner, and Mr. Gray read Tam O’Shanter in excellent style. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of the Dodge, Fond du Lac, and Green Lake Teach- 
ers’ Institute tender their sincere thanks to Profs. Ogde.. and Allen for their faithful 
and untiring labors for our instruction. 

Sesolved, That we tender our thanks to the citizens of Waupun for the generous 
manner in which they have entertained us during the Session of this Institute. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the choir for their kindness in furnishing us 
with appropriate music during the session, 

Resolved, That we tender thanks to the Warden and officers of the State Prison for 
the courtesy shown us while visiting the Institntion. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Milwaukee & Horicon and Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad Coipanies for their liberal reduction of fare to the teachers 
attending this Institute. 

Resolved, That it is the duty and for the interest of teachers to read some regular 
periodical on educatian, attend Teachers’ Institutes, visit good schools, and make use 
of other means of improvement. 

Resolved, That we return thanks to the Baptist society for the use of their church 
during this session. 


APPLETON. 


The Association was called to order on Monday, October 10, at 7! Pp. M., 
and on motion of Prof. Mason, Prof. Powers was appointed chairman for 
the evening. The exercises of the evening were opened with prayer by 
Rey. Mr. Doe. 

On motion of Prof. Mason, J. F. Fuller was appointed Secretary of the 
Institute. 

The chairman then introduced to the audience Mr. A. J. Craig, of Pal- 
myra, resident editor of the Journal of Education. Mr. Craig sclected as 
his theme, ‘‘ Our Common School System.” At the outset he compared 
in general terms, our system with similar systems in in Europe, and in 
the older settled portions of our own country. He regarded the common 
school not only as a place for intellectual training, but also as a place for 
moral, social, and political training. He concluded his address by re- 
viewing, critically, the common school system of Wisconsin, and by sug- 
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gesting and recommending such improvements as shall be effectual in 
establishing a more efficient system of education. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. C. H. Allen, of Chester County 
Normal School, Pennsylvania, as director of the Institute. Mr. Allen 
gave, in a few words, as the design of the Institute, the improvement of 
common school teachers, and the exciting of a more lively interest in the 
masses in behalf of common school education, and cordially invited all 
interested in the cause of education to engage in the exercises of the week. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Allen, Prof. Powers appointed Messrs. Loomis, 
Davies, and Seaman as a committee to select a question for public debate. 

On motion of Prof. Mason, the mecting adjourned till eight o'clock 
Tuesday morning. 

On Tuesday morning the members of the Institute met at eight o’ clock 
and organized. Immediately after organization, subjects and questions 
for consideration were presented. After recess was an interesting dis- 
cussion on several aritmetical topics suggested by members of the Institute. 

Met at 2 o’clock r. m., and listened to an address by Mr. Gaylord, of 
Oshkosh, on ‘School Government.” He regarded it as really and essen- 
tially a primary matter with the teacher, but ostensibly a secondary mat- 
ter. If entered upon with proper motives, one will succeed in it; but in 
the teacher should be combined good physical constitution and regular hab- 
its; these, with a proper arrangement of classes and classification of 
studies, will contribute largely to secure the desired end. 

At 3 o’clock p. m. a class in Grammar discussed several points of differ- 
ence suggested by members of the Institute. 

At 4 o’clock vp. m. the subject of Geography was treated of by Profs. 
Powers and Pomeroy. 

Met at 7 o'clock p. w. Anson Ballard, Esq., on motion of Prof. Pow- 
ers, was appointed chairman of the evening. The exercises for the eve- 
ning werc opened with prayer by Mr. Craig. The chairman then introduced 
Prof. Mason, who addressed the members of the Institute on the subject 
of School Government, or the use and abuse of authority by the teacher. 
1st Point, general principles on which the right of all government is based. 
2d point, uses; Ist, the legitimate use of such authority has for its object 
order; order of prime necessity; not the mechanical order of mere rou- 
tine, but the order of a free, well disciplined mind; 2d, the proper use of 
such authority contemplates the attainment of thorough intellectual and 
moral training. 3d point, abuses; Ist, arbitrary despotism, thus degrad- 
ing the mind, naturally free, toward slavery; 2d, indulgence of anger, 
hasty language, severe correction of minor faults; 3d, inconsiderate and 
needless indulgence on the part of the teacher, producing in the pupil 
carelessness, inattention, and utter disrespect for all authority. 

The address was succeed by the reading of an essay by Mr. Davies on 
the subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes.” He spoke first of the necessity 
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of them; second, the method of conducting them; third, of the benefits 
accruing. 

After the reading of the essay there was a discussion on subjects sug- 
gested by the address and essay. 

Met Wednesday at 9 a. M., and, after singing, the roll was called and 
responded to with sentiments from a large majority of the members. 

On motion of Mr. Chapman, Messrs J. F. Fuller, B. F. Miller, and Miss 
E. Priestly were appointed critics for the day. 

After which was a recitation in Mental Arithmetic, followed by one in 
Written Arithmetic. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes there was a discussion on the order of 
exercises in common schools. This discussion was followed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Introduction, consisting of Messrs. Davies and 
Case, and Misses Walker and Webb, whose duty it was to introduce each 
member of the Institute to every other member. 

Met at half past one p. m. and engaged in a discussion on Grammar. 

At 3 o’clock p. m., after a recess of fifteen minutes, the members of the 
Institute were entertained with a short address on the subject of teaching 
Geography, by Mr. Allen. 

This was followed by a discussion on the subject of Spelling Schools. 

At 4 o'clock p. m. there was a discussion on the subject of the right of 
a teacher to dispute the authority of text-books. 

After this, the reading of a critique, by Miss Priestly, was listened to. 

Prior to the reading of the critique, Mr. Owen, and Misses Webb and 
Elston were appointed critics for Thursday. 

Met at half past seven o’clock, p. wm. On motion of Prof. Mason, J. 
M. Phinney, Esq., was appointed chairman for the evening. The exer- 
cises were opened with prayer by Prof. Mason. 

The chairman then introduced Dr. Barnard, Chancellor of the State 
University at Madison. He announced as his theme, ‘ Public Instrue- 
tion.” In the course of his address he treated at length of the following 
subjects, as subdivisions: the duty of State in this matter; influence of 
Teachers’ Institutes, Associations, etc., upon the public, directly ; what 
is expected and demanded of the public in regard to our public schools; 
that the standard of public schools should not, in any respect, fall below 
that of select or private schools; the location and construction of school 
houses; the relation of schools to each other, that is, of primary to high, 
and high schools to colleges and universities; the want of system and 
systematic arrangement, first in studies, and second of public schools; 
on modern languages in our high schools; the teacher—teachers of the 
highest order rarely met with—must be communicative—this is a gift 
rather than an acquirement, a gift to be sought and cultivated—test of 
good teachers, to be seen in the general appeorance of the school and the 
attendance. 
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Met on Thursday at 9 o’clock a. a. The roll was called and responded 
to sentimentally as before. 

Immediately after calling the roll there was an exercise in Mental 
Arithmetic. This exercise was followed by an exercise in Reading, con- 
ducted by Mr. E. B. Gray, of Whitewater. After a recess, a short 
address was given by Mr. Allen on teaching reading. 

After this came an exercise in Spelling, concluding with a discussion 
on different methods of spelling. 

Met at 11 o’clock, p. ., and, after singing, entered upon an exercise in 
Grammar. At 3 o'clock, after an intermission of fifteen minutes, there 
was a discussion of topics in Written Arithmetic. At 4 o'clock there 
was a debate as regards the best method of teaching English Composi- 
tion, after which critiques were read by Mr. Owen and Misses Webb and 
Elston. Messrs. Seaman and Austin and Miss Nash were appointed 
critics for the following day. 

Met at 7} o'clock, p.m. On motion of Prof. Mason, R. R. Bateman, 
Esq., was appointed chairman for the evening. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by Prof. Knox. After singing, the chairman introduced 
Prof. Powers, who announced as his theme, “ Normal School Depart- 
ments.’ He spoke, Ist, of the undeveloped state of Normal Instruction; 
2d, of the Wisconsin system—its present want of development and com- 
pleteness—its prospective excellence; 3d, of the Normal Departments as 
the most characteristic future of our system, and the opposition to them 
which exists among certain classes of those interested in education in our 
State; 4th, of the importance of these departments: 1, to the complete- 
ness and efficiency of our system of normal instruction; 2, to the public 
schools; 3, to the higher institutions of learning; 4, to the general edu- 
cational interests of society. 

After the address an essay was read by Mr. S. N. Griffith. Subject, 
Emulation. Emulation is of interest to the educator; it is a complex 
notion, emdracing several mental faculties; it is inseparable from the mind; 
how shall it be directed; tends to develop the mind; it must be under the 
direction of a skillful teacher. 

Met on Friday at 9 o’clock, and, on motion of Prof. Mason and J. F. 
Fuller, adopted a series of resolutions, a copy of which will be found ap- 
pended to this record. 

After recess an essay was read by Miss Sanborn on Merit and Demerit. 

This was followed by a short address by Mr. Allen on the responsibili- 
ties of teachers. The influence of an error in a teacher ceases not with 
himself. The remainder of the forenoon was occupied with remarks from 
Messrs. Seaman and Davies. 

Met at 2 o’clock. The session was occupied with arithmetical exerci- 
ses under the direction of Profs. Powers and Pomeroy. 

At 4 o’clock the reading of critique was listened to, after which ad- 
journed till 74 o’clock p. m. 
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Met at 74 o’clock. On motion of Prof. Mason, J. F. Johnston, Esq., 
was appointed chairman for the evening. The chairman introduced Prof. 
Pomeroy. Mr. P. announced as the subject of his address, ‘‘ Elementary 
Ideas of Mathematics.” 1, quantity, which embraces number, space, 
time, motion, force, abstract quantity, used by mathematicians: 2, objects 
of elementary instruction; 3, subjects of elementary instruction; 4, meth- 
ods of elementary instruction. Under objects are, advantage in practical 
life, dicsipline of mental faculties. Under subjects are, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, mechanics. Under method is, number by concrete quantities, ete.; 
treated of space, force relation of quantities, best method of teaching in 
this department. 

After the address, an essay was read by Mr. Miller; subject, Punish- 
ment. 

Adjourned. 


Preamble and Resolutions. 


Wuereas, The Messrs. Allen; Craig, and others, who, in connection with Dr. Bar- 
nard, are holding Teachers’ Institutes in different parts of the State, are doing their 
work gratuitously ; and whereas they are promoting, in a very important sense, the 
interests of public education, by calling attention to its claims, and in raising the 
standard uf qualification among teachers, therefore, 

Resolved, 1st, That in the judgment of the Teachers’ Institute held at Appleton, it 
is the duty of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools of Wisconsin to make some 
suitable provision for compe nsating this corps of efficient co-laborers in a common 
cause, in the present instance, and to provide for the periodical revisiting of this or a 
similar corps of men to different parts of the State, in the future. 

Resolved, 2d, That we cannot forbear an expression of our high appreciation of the 
services of Prof. C. H. Allen, in conducting the services of the Institute in this place. 

Resolved, 3d, That the thanks of the Institute be cordially tendered the citizens of 
Appleton for their generous hospitality during the session. 

Resolved, 4th, That the thanks of the Institute be tendered the Executive Board of 
Lawrence University for the use of the Chapel during the session. 

Resolved, 5th, That we tender our sincere thanks to the members of the Faculty of 
Lawrence University for their kindaess and aid during the session. 

Resolved, 6th, Thata copy of these resolutions be presented to the city papers for 
publication, and also to the leading journals of Madison and Milwaukee. Also to each 
of the gentlemen named in the preamble. 


MINERAL POINT. 


Pursuant to call, the Institute at the Court-House Monday evening, 
October 17, and was called to order by R. D. Pulford, City Superintend- 
ent, and Alex. Wilson was chosen Secretary. 

An address on School Architecture and Graded Schools was delivered 
by Prof. lovey. Other remarks were made by Messrs. Pickard, Pulford, 
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Nolan, and Cothren, after which the Institute adjourned until 9 o’clock 
the following morning. 

After calling to order, and registering the names, the following commit- 
tees were then appointed: — 

On Criticism—Mary Boynton, Hettie Proseus, and Ellen Story. 

On Reporting—T. S. Allen, G. Carter, and W. E. Clifford. 

Exercises were then conducted, in Geography, by Mr. Warner; in 
Mental Arithmetic, by Prof. Hovey; in Language, by Prof. Pickard; and 
a ten minutes speech by Alex. Wilson. 

At 2 o’clock Mr. Wilson conducted an exercise in Mental Arithmetic; 
after which there was a general discussion upon the best method of con- 
ducting recitations. 

Mr. Rogers then conducted an exercise in Written Arithmetic, and the 
exercises concluded with a ten minutes speech from Prof. Nolan. 

A 7 o'clock p. mw. an address was delivered by Prof. Pickard in regard 
to the nature, influence, uses, and objects of Teachers’ Institutes. 

The following resolution was introduced by Judge Cothren as a proper 
subject for discussion: 

WueEnreas, The State, by enacting a Free School law, and providing for the educa- 
tion of all her children, has recognized the great principle that it is the duty of the 
State to educate her children, therefore, 

Resolved, That the State should complete her work by enacting a law enf>rcing the 
attendance of every sane child in the State, in some school, long enough to acquire a 
common school education. 

A discussion was kept up until the close of the evening by Messrs. 
Cothren, Hovey, Gray, Nolan, Curtis, Commins, Pickard, Warren, Fos- 
ter, Allen, and Wilson. 

After the opening exercises on Wednesday morning, Mr. Warren con™ 
ducted an exercise in Geography, and the school of Prof. Nolan was 
introduced. Mr. Pickard explained the rain gauges. A drill in language 
was conducted by Mr. Foster. Mr, Warren talked ten minutes upon 
“Things versus Words.’ Prof. Ilovey continued with remarks on the 
same subject; and, after a discussion on general subjects, the morning 
exercises were concluded with a drill in language by Prof. Pickard. 

After roll call and music, an invitation was extended to the Institute 
by Mr. Allen, in behalf of Mr. Bracken, to visit the Zine Furnace and 
Copper Diggings, which was, on motion, accepted. 

Messrs. Wilson and Rogers conducted exercises in mental arithmetic, 
and arithmetical combinations, and the latter closed with an exercise in 
practical arithmetic. 

At 6 o’clock the members of the Institute in a body visited the Zine 
Furnace, and expressed themselves much pleased with the visit and the 
attention shown them. 
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Prof. Nolan opened the exercises of the evening with an address on 
‘“‘ Teachers’ Responsibilities,” after which the following resolution, pre- 
sented by B. C. Rogers, was taken up and discussed: 


Wuenreas, [t is an observed fact that men regard most what costs the most, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That all the school funds of the State ought to be distributed according 
to the aggregate attendance in each district, rather than, as at present, according to 
the aggregate number of youth between the prescribed ages residing in the district. 


The discussion was maintained by Messrs. Rogers, Curtis, Pickard, 
Hovey, and others. 

Mr. Gray offered the following resolution, which was laid over for dis- 
cussion until an other evening: 


Resolved, That female teachers should receive equal pay with male teachers, for the 


same services as well rendered. 


It being suggested that the ladies take part in the discussion, Misses. 
Proseus and Story were appointed to furnish essays on the subject. 

On Thursday morning, after opening the exercises, Mr. Hovey illus- 
trated his method of teaching Physical Geography, with remarks upon 
natural divisions, winds, ete. 

Miscellaneous exercises occupied a few minutes, and Mr. Foster gave 
instruction in reading and elocution. 

At two o'clock, rp. w. it was announced that a report of the various In- 
stitutes of the State would be prepared by Chancellor Barnard, copies of 
which would be furnished for twenty five cents, when many of the teach- 
ers subscribed for the same. 

A drill in arithmetical combinations was conducted by B. C. Rogers; 
and spelling exercises by W. E. Clifford and Prof. Hovey. 

The question of prizes was then generally discussed. 

Printed programmes containing the order of school exercises were recom- 
mended to all teachers. 

After a drill in written arithmetic, an invitation to visit the school hous- 
es of Messrs. Nolan and Wilson, was accepted. 

On Friday Mr. Gray conducted an exercise in reading, and Mr. Warren 
in mathematics. Prof. Hovey then resumed his lecture on Winds and 
Currents, and explained the philosophy of the trade winds, the theory of 
storms, ete. After a discussion of the manner of conducting primary 
schools, Mr. Foster spoke on the subject of thoroughness in teaching, and 
closed by reading Bryant’s poem, ‘The mosquito.” 

At 2 o’clock, vp. u, Prof. Hovey lectured on Geographical Names; Prof. 
Pickard on the English Language, and Mr. Rogers on the Association of 
Ideas; Prof. Hovey resumed his remarks on Physical Geography, illus- 
trating the cause and operation of the Tides and the Gulf Stream. The 
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essays of Misses Story and Proseus, on the subject of the wages of female 
teachers, were read. 

The Institute epened with music at 7} o'clock, after which Chancellor 
Barnard delivered an address replete with practical suggestions in regard 
to our system of schools, and showing the duty of the people in relation 
to them. 

Judge Cothren addressed the teachers in behalf of the people of Min- 
eral Point in a short but able address, after which Mr. Foster, from the 
committee on resolutions, reported the following, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That in the Teachers’ Institute we have a means of culture not found in 
any other source of equal extent, and that we shall long cherish the memory of the 
one now closing. 

Resolved, That, as teuchers, we will use our best endeavors to secure a larger attend- 
ance at the next meeting of our Institute. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the plan of Object Lesson so ably presented 
by Messrs, Hovey, Warren, and others, and that we will strive to prepare ourselves to 
make such lessons profitable to our schools. 

Resolved, That we express our acknowledgements to Prof. C. E. Hovey for the 
efficient and praise-worthy manner in which he has conducted the exercises of this 
Institute, and our entire confidence in him as a man, and in his ability as a teacher 
and intellectual guide. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the person of Chancellor Barnard an efficient leader 
in our great work, and that in his arduous labors we assure him of our hearty co op- 
eration. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Judge M. M. Cothren {for the interest he 
has manifested in our prooeedings, and for his able closing address. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the citizens of Mineral Point, whose 
generous hospitality we have enjoyed, for their uniform kindness to us throughoutthe 
entire session of this Institute, and for the interest they have exhibited in the exer- 
cises by their presence and attention. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of the Institute be furnished for publica- 
tion to the press of this city, and to the State Journal of Education, 


Mr. Wilson offered a resolution returning the thanks of the Institute 
to Prof. Pickard for his valuable services, but which, at the special re- 
quest of Mr. Pickard, was withdrawn, he claiming to be only a private 
in the ranks of the teachers. 

The following items of interest were read to the institute: Number of 
members, 57; average age, 25} years; number that have taught, 36; 
average time, 3} yeurs; average wages, $30 per month; number who de- 
sign teaching for life, 29 

Prof. Hovey thanked the Institute and the citizens of the place for 
their kindness and courtesy to him, after which the Institute anjourned 
sine die. 
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EAU CLAIRE. 


The exercises of the Institute commenced at the Presbyterian Church, 
in the village of Eau Claire, on Monday evening, October 31. In the ab- 
sence of Chancellor Barnard, Prof. C. H. Allen delivered a short address, 
explaining the objects of Teachers’ Institutes, and showing the necessity 
of more thorough preparation on the part of teachers to fulfill the duties 
of their calling. Prof. Allen was followed by A. J. Craig, Esq., editor 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, in an address upon the subject 
‘‘ What should a system of Public Instruction effect, and what kind of a 
system is required?” which was replete with valuable suggestions as to 
reforming and perfecting our common school system, and was continued 
upon another evening. 

The exercises of each day consisted in drilling the teachers present on 
the various branches taught in our schools, with an exposition of the 
different methods of teaching, and discussions, as to the best means of 
imparting instruction, and upon questions raised in relation to the regu- 
lation and government of schools. The evenings were chiefly devoted to 
discussions and lectures on the subject of education. During the session 
“The Chippewa Valley Teachers’ Association’ was organized, of which 
W. W. Allen was elected President, and Roderick Elwell, Secretary. The 
Institute closed on Friday evening, at which time the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, teachers, citizens and friends of education, feeling deeply inter- 
ested in the improvement of schools in our vicinity, tender our sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Allen and Craig for the zeal and ability with which they have conducted the 
exercises of this Institute, and the interest they have imparted to them; that the 
instructions we have received will ever be cherished by us, and will stimulate us to 
assist in elevating the standard of our public schools, and in discharging the duties 
which may devolve upon us as parents and teachers, with greater care and fidelity. 

Resolved, That our time has been pleasantly and profitably spent during our stay 
here, and that we consider Teeachers’ Institutes as among the best means tor quali- 
fying ourselves for our vocation, and for promoting the efficiency of our common 
school system. 

Resolved, That it is the earnest desire of the teachers of the Chippewa Valley that 
the advantages of a Teachers’ Institute may again be afforded them at an early day, 
and that they will return to participate in similar exercises with increased numbers, 
and with renewed zeal. 

Resolved, That we consider the Journal of Education, the organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, a valuable work, and one which should be sustained by all 
who purpose to follow teaching as a profession, or who are interested in the great and 
noble work of educating the young. : 

Resolved, That as the members of this Institute are in a very great degree indebted 
for the privileges we have enjoyed, to the efforts of our worthy friend and citizen, S. 
H. Peabody, we tender him our sincere thanks, and regard him as a true man and 
lover of education. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the citizens of Eau Claire and vicinity 
for the generous hospitality with which we have been entertained during the session 
of the Institute. 
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BOARD OF NORMAL SCHOOL REGENTS. 


Mapison, Nov. 22, 1859. 

Tne Board met, pursuant to a call signed by three members of the 
Board. 

Minutes of the meeting of June 22 read and approved. 

A draft of the Annual Report of the Board to the Governor was read, 
and adopted, and ordered to be considered as the Report of the Board, 
when completed. 

The Report of the Committee on the Course of Study, which was made 
at the last meeting, was called up, and the course recommended was ap- 
proved and adopted. 

The Board then listened to the outlines of the plans of Dr. Barnard, 
Agent of the Board, for future operations, and this plan was approved, 
and was ordered to be attached to the Annual Report, when the Agent 
should have it written out. 

Mr. Bean offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 


cesolved, That the plan of operations for the Agency of this Board, presented by 
Dr. Barnard in his report of this date, be approved. 


SILAS CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


The following was the course of study adopted: 


First Year—Wligher Arithmetic, Algebra, Latham’s English Language, 
or any similar standard work on the same subject, Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry, Drawing, Anglo Saxon Roots and Derivations, Chemistry, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. 


Second Year—'Trigonometry and Surveying, Botany, Physiology, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Geology and Meteorology, Rhetoric, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Third Year—Constitutional History, Latin, French or German, Com- 
parative Philology, Logic, Intellectual Philosophy, Analytical Geometry, 
Calculus, Descriptive Geometry, Drawing, Educational History. 
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Superintendent's Department 


OPINIONS, &C., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Continued from the November Number.) 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Q. If a district neglects to hold its annual meeting, and all the offices become 
vacant from removal, resignation, or other causes, does the district, by such neg- 
lect. become disorganized ? 

A. A district never loses its organization beyond recovery, except by the action 
of the Town Superintendent. In such a case as above snpposed, it is the duty of 
the Town Superintendent to call a special meeting for the election of officers, In 
case such a meeting is held, personal notice must be served upon every qualified 
voter in such district. (See Sections 2, 8, 13, and comments thereon, in School 
Code, 1859.) 

Q. In case the Town Treasurer ignorantly paid all the money he had collected 
into the County Treasury, and the County Treasurer refuses to pay anything but 
county orders, what remedy has the district ? 

A, The Town Superintendent has no legal authority to receive anything but 
money for school taxes, and he is not obliged to receive county orders from the 
County Treasurer; but, although it is very questionable whether the County 
Treasurer could refuse to refund moneys illegally paid him, it would in most cases 
be advisable for the districts to take county orders, and suffer a little loss, than to 
become involved in a lawsuit, where they will certainly be put to considerable 
expense. The legal remedy is against the Town Treasurer. 

Q. Can the apportionment of any year be used in payment of teachers any 
previous year? 

A. Certainly. The law only requires that the public moneys be paid to quali, 
fied teachers, and does not specify in what year, or for what year the service wag 
rendered, or the payment made. It would be more creditable to districts, cer- 
tainly, to pay first the claims of longest standing. 

Q. In case the Clerk is absent for more than ten days, succeeding the election 
what course should the Treasurer take to have his bond approved and filed ? 

A, The bond should be perfected and approved by the Director, and left at the 
house of the Clerk, with a memorandum of the date made upon it by some mem- 
ber of the family of the Clerk, and when the Clerk returns he should file it at that 
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date. Every one who has had a deed recorded will remember that this is the 
course almost universally followed. 

Q. Can a Town Superintendent annex territory from his town to a joint district 
without the co-operation of the other Superintendents interested ? 

A. He cannot, as the addition of territory is equally an alteration with taking 
away territory. Whenever the boundaries of a joint district are in any manner 
changed, it must be by the joint action of the Superintendents of all the towns 
which in part compose the district. 

Q. What remedy has the town if the Town Superintendent refuses to visit the 
schools under his charge ? 

A. The law makes it the duty of the Town Superintendent to visit all the 
schools in his town at least once during his term of office. The bond of this 
officer is conditioned upon the faithful discharge of all the duties of his office, of 
which duties this is one, and by no means an unimportant one, and a failure or a 
refusal to attend to this duty would probably render him liable to an action on his 
bond, (Sve Sections 44, 60, 61, and page 103, School Code, 1859 ) 

Q. What constitutes a quorum to do business at the annual district meeting ? 

A, The law fixes no number which shall constitute a quorum. Therefore two 
persons may meet and legally transact the business of the annual meeting. But 
in all cases it would be advisable to adjourn the meeting to a time when more will 
probably meet. 

Q. If the Director and Clerk receive the Treasurer’s bond, and make no objec- 
tion to approving it, can they, atter the ten days allowed by law have expired, 
reject it ? 

A, They can not. They must refuse to file it at once, or return it in time for 
the Treasurer to execute and filea new one within the time allowed by law. Any 
such reception of the bond will be held tantamount to approval, and the officers 
will be required to approve it at the date of reception. 

Q. In making his financial report required by law, how shall the Clerk obtain 
the necessary figures, as the Treasurer does not make his report until nearly a 
month afterwards ? 

A. He should be guided by the Treasurer’s books, and not by the former annual 
report. 

Q. In case a Treasurer refuses to make an annual report, what remedy has 
the district ? 

A, The Treasurer renders himself liable to a fine of ten dollars for any such 
neglect or refusal, which fine may be recovered before a justice of the peace. 
(See Section 88, School Code, 1859.) 

Q. If the Director and Treasurer hire a teacher, is the contract binding upon 
the district. 

A. Inno case. The only contract that can bind the district is one signed by 
the Clerk in behalf of the district, and countersigned by the Director or Treasurer. 
All contracts not thus signed are void. 


* 
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APPORTIONMENT, ETC. 

Q. In case of the division of a district, as contemplated in section 54, School 
Law, after the annual report is made, and before the apportionment is made, what 
shall fix the date of the apportionment ? 

A, The date of the certificate to the State Treasurer by the State Superintend- 
ent, as on that day the money will be subject to draft. It is perfectly plain that 
it cannot be the date of the reception of the money by the Town Superintendent, 
as this would, in effect, fix no certain date whatever, but leave all to chance. 
The date of the certificate of the State Superintendent in 1859 was March 23 
and districts formed from organized districts subsequent to that date will not be 
entitled to any share of the apportionment made in 1859. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 


Assistant State Superintendent, 





Gditorial Miscellany. 





A Large part of the present number is devoted to an account of the series of 
Teachers’ Institutes, set on foot by the Board of Normal Regents, and held under 
the general direction of Dr. Barnard, their Agent, assisted by other competent 
gentlemen, We have no space for extended comments or remarks upon them, 
and can only state that they have been largely attended, have been marked by an 
increase of interest from the opening to the closing of each one, and have done an 
amount of good in arousing the public, in presenting new and better modes of 
teaching, in inspiring teachers with new zeal and determi’ nation to succeed in their 
work, that could have been accomplished in no other manner; and our readers 
will be glad to learn, by the proceedings of the Board of Normal Regents, pub- 
lished in another place, that the work is to be continued next year on a wider 
basis, so as to reach all parts of the State. We trust that something will be done 
the coming session of the Legislature to place more funds at the disposal of the 
Board, as we believe that it will not only be wisely and judiciously expended, but 
that the same amount of good can be done in no other way. 


WE give this month the conclusion of Mr. Pickett’s series of articles on “ The 
Honor of Our Calling,” etc., and commend them as abounding in important truths 
and valuable suggestions bearing upon the great work of Education. In this 
connection we also wish to recommend Dwight’s “ Higher Christian Education,” 
(noticed in its proper place) as the ablest work with which we are acquainted, 
treating of 4 true education in its broadest sense, and developed from the idea of 
a Sgpreme Being, and our relations to Him. 
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Wasninctos Irving —We have only space enough to record the death of this 
gifted author, which took place at his residence on the Hudson, the 28th ult., in 
the 77th year of his age. One of the most genial and gifted of American writers, 
in a ripe old age he is taken from the scenes which. he described and loved so well, 
to a brighter and better world. 


Tue following statistics which we are permitted to copy from Mr. Draper's 
forthcoming annual report will give some idea of the magnitude of our educa- 
tional interests, and of the extent of the supply provided for our educational 
wants: number of School Districts in the State, 3538; average number of months 
schools have been taught, 54! Total number of children over 4 and under 20 
years of age, 278,871; average amount of wages per month paid to male teach- 
ers, $22.93; average per month paid female teacheus, $14.29; amount of money 
paid for teachers wages, $536,860.66; amount of money expended for other pur- 
poses, $147,175.54; amount of money raised by tax and oxpended on school 
houses, $144,328.79; amount of money raised by tax and expended for other 
purposes, $80,220.50; total value of school houses, $1,176,191.73; highest val- 
uation of any school houses, $20,000; lowest, $.25; No. Select and Private 
Schools other than incorporated Academies, 210; average number of pupils at- 
tending such schools during the year, 7772. 

Betoir CotueGe.—We have received the annual catalogue for 1859-60, from 
which we learn that there havo been in attendance upon the different classes of 
the institution for the year past, Seniors, 8 ; Juniors, 8 ; Sophomores, 21; Fresh- 
men, 23; Preparatory Students, 97; total 157. Of these 69 have been in the 
Normal Class, which is ina flourishing condition, The winter vacation commences 
the 21st inst.; the winter term January 4, 1860; spring term April 19th; com- 
mencement July 12. 

Tue Lanpies’ Home Macazine for December is a capital number, and brings 
the year to a fitting close. We recommend the magazine as the best with which 
we are acquainted for family reading. It is edited by T.S. Arthur and Miss Vir- 
ginia Townsend, both writers of established reputation, and, besides the literary 
department, comprising tales, sketches, etc,, has a mothers’ department, a health 
department, a children’s department, a work department, a fashion department, 
ete., etc, and is beautifully illustrated with engravings, fashion plates, etc. Sin- 
gle copies $2 00 ayear; $1 25 to clubs of cight and upwards. We will furnish 
it to our subscribers with the Journal for $1 25. 

Wisconsin Farmer.—The twelfth volume of this valuable magazine commen- 
ces with January next, and it is to be published semi-monthly hereafter. Its 
general character and policy will remain unchanged, and we commend it to all our 
readers as a good family Journal furnishing reliable information in all departments 
of the industrial arts, to which it is devoted. Terms—Single copy 1 year $1; 
seven copies, $6; ten copies, $8; fifteen copies, $12; twenty copies, $15; and a 
copy gratis to the one getting up the club. Clubs may be sent to one or more 
offices. We will furnish the Farmer and the Journal for $1 75 a year. 
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Tue ATLANTIC Monruty for December is received, and well sustains its pre- 


” ig finished—and finished 


vious reputation, Mrs, Stowe’s “ Minister’s Wooing, 
just as it ought to be. The Professor has also completed the ‘Story of Iris,” and 
ends his witty, pointed, and truly original series of articles for the year with one 
of his touching devotional lyrics, which is worthy of a place in every collection 
of psalmody in the land, The Atlantic has passed under the contro! of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, who give assurances (which they will realize) that the Monthly 
will not lose in interest and value under their management. Its character is now 
so well established as the best magazine published in this country, that encomiums 
from us are not needed, All who have had it the past year will, of course, sub- 
scribe for the next, and we trust that many others who have not heretofore sup- 
plied themselves with this fruitful source of entertainment and instruction, will 
commence with the January number, which begins a New Volume. Terms—Sin- 
gle copies $3 a year, the postage prepaid by the publishers. Clubs of five will 
be supplied for $10. Clergymen, Teachers, and Postmasters will receive it for 
$2 ayear. We will furnish it to our subscribers for $2 a year. 


Moore’s RurnaL NewyorkER.—This sterling agricultural and family paper is so 
well known as to need no commendations from us. It is one of the best exchanges 
we receive, and its weekly visits are as welcome to the children as they are to us, 
It is published evory Saturday by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y.; office, Union 
Building, opposite the Court-House, Buffalo St. Terms, in advance—Two dollars 
a year, $1 for six months. ToClnbs and Agents as follows:—3 copies one year, 
$5; 6 and one free to club agent, $10; 10 and one free, $15; 15 and one free, 
$21; 20 and one free, $35, with an extra free copy for every Ten Subscribers over 
twenty. Club papers sent to different post-offices if desired. 

THE GREAT REPUBLIC MoNTHLY.—This magazine improves with every number 
in variety and style of matter, and is really a valuable monthly. The Novomber 
number contains twenty-one separate articles, besides the Editorial and Fashion 
departments, and the publishers promise additional attractions for 1860. Terms— 
1 copy per year, $3; clubs of 3 or more $2each. Any person sending a club of 
five will receive his choice of the following magnificent steel engravings: The 
Last Supper, size of plate 25x40 inches; The City of the Great King, 25x39 
inches; The Palace of Westminster, 25x39 ; Sir Walter Scott’s Monument, 25x34; 
We praise thee, O Lord, 21x25 inches; Robert Burns, 21x25 inches. Any one 
sending a club of ten subscribers will receive his choice of any two of the above 
engravings. Any one sending a club of twenty will receive all of the engravings. 
Address Oaksmith & Co., 112 and 114 William St., New York. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER.—Emery’s Journal cf Agriculture, which now takes the 
name and place of the old Prairie Farmer, has always been a favorite with us, 
perhaps because it is a Western production, and any of our readers who wish a 
weekly visitor of this kind, after subscribing for our own “ Farmer,” will do well 
to send for the Prairie Farmer, Terms for 1860—1 copy one year, $2; 3 copies 
$5 ; 6 copies and one to agent, $9. To each one of fifty persons sending the first 
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lists of twenty subscribers, at the above rates, the publishers will give a bound 
volume of the Farmer for the last half of the present year. To the first srx per- 
persons who will send lists of fifty or more subscribers on the above terms, they 
will give a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary. Address Emery & 
Co., 204 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


SEE new advertisement of 8, C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, the most extensive pub- 
lishing and bookselling house in the west. Traders will find it for their interest 
to deal with them, as they have a very large stock, sell at fair rates, and are hon- 
orable and liberal business men. Also, see advertisement of Anthony’s Instant- 
aneous Views. 


Sook FASE. 
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THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, By Bensamin W. Dwiaut, author of 
“Modern Philology, its history, discoveries, and results. New-York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Burr, 51 and 53 Johnstreet. I859. 

The author has treated this great theme under the five fullowing heads: I, The true work of 
the higher Chrisiian education ; II, ‘Lhe true style aud measure of the higher Chrisiion educa- 
tion; III, The trae Christian Teacher; IV, The true Christian Scholar; V, The connection of 
the higher Christian education with the progress and privileges of the people. An accarate 
scholar, a deep thinker, and an earnest writer, the author has, in this work, discussed the vari- 
ous questions which arrange themselves under the above heads, in a masterly manner, with the 
power which an absorbing interest in a subject would be likely to cali forth, ard he has pro- 
duced a book which ought to be read by every teacher and pareut in the land, and which, when 
read, will uot fail to awaken intoret, stimulate effort, and guide those great movements which 
carry with them the life and progress of society. The nature and claims cf a true Christian 
education, the character, acquirements, and influence of the true Christian scholur and teacher 
are presented io such astyle, with such a power of language and force of illustration, that 
whoever reads it will rise from its perusal, refreshed, stimulated, inspircd with zeal and power 
tc do manful battle for God and Truth. 


THE NORMAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, designed as an introduction to a thor- 
ough and Complete course of mental and written arithmetic ; and 

THE NORMAL MENTAL ARITHMETIC; athorough and complete course, by 
analysis and induction, by Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in 
the Lancaster County Normal School. Philadelphia‘ Sower, Barnes & Co. 1859. 
The principal characteristics of these little books are, clearness of statement, methodical ar. 

ranzement, and fullness of illustration. They contain many valuable sugge-tions and direc- 

t ons for teachers, and the introductorg part of the primary is especially adapted to the wants 

of young teachers. Wecommend them to our readers. 


ENTERTAINING DIALOGUES, designed for the use of Schools and Academies. 
By Cuartes NortuenpD, author of “Teacher and Parent,” “Teacher’s Assistant,” 
Little Orator,” etc. New-York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 JohnSt. 1858. 
A choice collection of dialogues suitable forrehearsalin schoolsor families, adapted to the- 

tastes and capacities of youth, and at the same time conveying good moral lessons, this bock 

is worthy of a prominent place in the list of works designed for the iustruction and amuse- 
ment of youth. 
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THE TEACHER’S ASSISTANT, or Hints and Methods in School Discipline and 
Instruction, being a series of interesting Letters to ene entering upon tlie teacher’s 
work, By Cuarves Nortnenp, A.M., author of “ Teacher and Parent,” ete. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols & Co.; Chicago: George Sherwocd., 1859. 

In this work the author has presented: in the form of a series of familiar letters, much va'u- 
able ivformation and instruction in regard to school arrangement and disci; line, methods of 
teaching, etc. The style is very much like that of his weli known work, ‘The T.acler and 
Parent,” and we think that it will be as popu.ar when its merits are understood. There is 
hardly 1 topic connected with school keoping Lut receives attention, avd the lonz experience 
and sound sense of the author ave shown in every suggestion. Send to Ge rge Sherwoed, 122 
and 124 Lake Street, Chicago, and get the book and read it, young teachers, and you will feel 
well repaid for the money and time spent. Price $1.00. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, designed for the use of Colleges and Schools. By Eprn- 
EZER Emmons, State Geologist of North-Carolina, late State Geologist of New-York, 
Professor of Natural History and Geology in Williams College; illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings, principally from American specimens. Philadelphia: Sower, 
Barnes & Co. 

This work is of a higher character than the ene noticed by us Jast mouth, and natural y takes 


the place in the academy and college which that coes in the common school. An idea of the 





work may be obtained from the following extract from the preface, givi g its plan, etc: ‘One 






of the most important studies jor the youny is classification. Its advantages are not confined 
to Natural Ilist ry. In every sphere of Lnowl-dge it aids the mind to defies and limit the 
boundaries of subjects, and perceive the true and constant relation they beld to exch «ther, 
yvhich. t' ough im- 


Our opinion of its utility led us to furnirh an introduction to the subje>t, 
perfect, may sti'l, as we believe, serve as a basis upon which classification may be taught. The 
plan we have followed in the preparation of the work differs s mewhat from others. We have 
given in each chapter treating upon the systems of rocks, a general history of the period to 
which they belong. To this we have added a brief description of the rocks and th rr order of 
sequence. Each system is illustrated by the organiems or fossils which it is known to contan, 
and which have been generally selected from those which are most common. The +evgraphical 
distribution of American formations completes the history of the severe! sys‘ems. Cur illus- 
trations of characteristic fossils may be regarded by scme persons as ont of proportion to the 
statement of facts and principles; bat it should be recollected that Palaontology has become 
the leading branch; and from which we derive the most importaut in or mation re:pecting the 
natural history of the earth.” 

LECTURES ON MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE, by Samven P. Bares, A,M. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Crawford County, Penn. New-York; A. &. 
Barnes & Burr, 5I and 53 John street. 1860. 

The origin and aim of these lectures «re given in the preface, fom which we quote: “The 
fullowiag lectures were prepared forthe use of Teachers’ Institutes, and have been delivered at 
inte: vals, before these bodies, during the past five years. They were in:ended to be addressed 
to an assembly of teachers and citizens, such as are usually found st the evening sessions; 
consequently, they are not designed for the exclusive readivg of teachers. The attempt has 
been, to make the opinions developed thoroughly accord with the fundamental principles of our 
justitutions and furm of government. The necessity to the safety and prosperity of the State 
that every child should be educated, and that the wealth of the country should pay for this 
education, has been made a prominent featere. There will not be found in this volume a sys. 
tematic treatise for the special guidance of the teacher, but those motives and incentives to 
preparation, which may serve to awaken inquiry and stimulate thought.” They embrac» the 
following topios: Dignity of the Teacher’s profession; The boyhood of Napokkon; The power 
of spoken thought; Vocal culture; The study of Language; The mean: and ends of education; 
Popular education; The education of the moral se: sibilities; Education and Democracy the 
true basis of liberty, and contain many valuable hints and sugg2stion suited to the teacher or 
the general reader. 




















